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What Do the Small Colleges Face? 


MR. McBURNEY: Our speakers to- 
day are Carey Croneis, President of 
Beloit College in Beloit, Wisconsin. 
When was Beloit founded, Mr. Cro- 
neis? 


MR. CRONEIS: Mr. McBurney, Be- 
loit was founded in 1846. It is the 
oldest institution of higher education 
northwest of Chicago. 


MR. McBURNEY: How large a school 
is Beloit? 

MR. CRONEIS. We are set up to ac- 
commodate six hundred men and 
four hundred women. In recent years 
we have been running a little larger. 
Right now we are. a little smaller. 


A Small College? 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you consider 
yourselves a small college? 


MR. CRONEIS: Yes, indeed we do. 


MR. McBURNEY: We also present 
Frank Sparks, President of Wabash 
College in Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
How many students do you plan for 
down at Wabash, Mr. Sparks? 


MR. SPARKS: A rip-roaring five hun- 
dred. 


MR. McBURNEY: I know those are 
all men. 


MR. SPARKS: They are. 
MR. McBURNEY: Why? 


MR. SPARKS: We are true to our 
founding fathers. We were started as 
a liberal arts school for men and we 
have remained a small liberal arts 
school for men for 119 years. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are co-educa- 
tional, aren’t you, Mr. Croneis? 


MR. CRONEIS: That we are. We 
haven’t remained too true to our 
founding fathers, for in 1895 we ac- 
cepted women. 


MR. McBURNEY: And you have sis- 
ter institutions there at Wabash? 


MR. SPARKS: We have a co-educa- 


tional institution in which there are 
some sisters. 


MR. McBURNEY: I see. Well, now, 
our third speaker is W. W. White- 
house, President of Albion College in 
Albion, Michigan. Is Albion strictly 
a liberal arts college, Mr. White- 
house? 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: It surely is and 
always has been. It is church-related 
and has an enrollment of 1,100. Sixty 
per cent are men and approximately 
forty per cent are women. 


MR. McBURNEY: Joining these three 
college presidents is Simeon E. Le- 
land, Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University. Mr. 
Leland, do you consider the College 
of Liberal Arts at Northwestern a 
small college? 


MR. LELAND: I certainly do. We 
have about 2,100 students in the 
College of Liberal Arts, whereas on 
the Evanston Campus in the eight 
schools of the University there are 
something in the neighborhood of 
7,300. These figures that run up into 
the thousands, nineteen or twenty 
thousand that you see for North- 
western are mainly for people who 
take single courses downtown. So I 
still think that even though we have 
about 2,100 students, we are relatively 
small. 


Place in Education 


MR. McBURNEY: What do these 
colleges that you men represent here 
today stand for in American life and 
culture? What is their place in higher 
education? Mr. Croneis? 


MR. CRONEIS: We regard them as 
standing for the education of the 
whole individual; a whole education 
for each individual who is in attend- 
ance, with a good deal of emphasis on 
the moral and spiritual values. 


MR. SPARKS: I think they are won- 
derful educational laboratories. They 
have student bodies that are large 
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enough and the students are carefully 
selected and they are under private 
control, so they can move quickly and 
adroitly into fields of experimentation. 
Each institution over the country is 
carrying on one or more important 
educational experiments constantly. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: There is also a 
very definite personal factor involved. 
The relationship between faculty and 
student is very close as is the rela- 
tionship of administration to faculty 
and student. There is also a high de- 
gree of participation in things beyond 
the attendance of classes which we 
think is exceptionally fine training. 


MR. McBURNEY: What are the tra- 
ditions, history and setting of the 
typical small college, Whitehouse? 


Church-Related 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: The typical small 
college has been usually of a church- 
related nature. It has usually existed 
in smaller communities, although 
there are many exceptions, particu- 
larly in modern life. They have usu- 
ally been private in their pattern. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you accept 
that picture of the small college, Mr. 
Croneis? , 


MR. CRONEIS: Yes, I do, substan- 
tially. 


MR. McBURNEY: Of course, Beloit, 
as a city, is not so small, is it? 


MR. CRONEIS: Beloit is a. commu- 
nity of 50,000. It has grown up 
literally around the college. We have 
intimate connections with the com- 
munity and would not wish it other- 
wise. Nevertheless, Mr. Whitehouse 
is correct in saying most of these 
schools are in small urban areas. 


MR. SPARKS: This isolation poses a 
problem for the private college that is 
different from the general institution. 
That is, you must provide in the com- 
munity of a private college a total 
community life. There are just as 
many extra-curricular activities on 
the Wabash Campus with a student 
body of five hundred as there would 
be on a campus of five thousand or 
twenty thousand students. The partic- 
ipation of the student in the extra- 
curricular life we look upon as part 


of his total educational experience 
and we spend approximately one- 
fourth of our total educational budget 
on this extra-curricular phase of the 
college. 


MR. CRONEIS: And the _ student’s 
chance for participation in a small 
institution is much greater, therefore, 
than in a larger one. 


MR. SPARKS: Oh, very much. The 
average student at Wabash takes part 
in three extra-curricular activities of 
a varied nature. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: Unless there is 
very rigorous control in the selection 
of students, the institution, the liberal 
arts college that is in a large city 
has a tendency toward population in- 
breeding. The small college in the 
small community stresses the residen- 
tial factor which is not only partici- 
pation in class rooms, but also the 
idea of living together away from 
home. 


Provincialism? 


MR. McBURNEY: Might not that 
lead to a kind of provincialism in 
some cases? 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: We would say 
not, especially if the students come 
from a wide area and different back- 
grounds and different traditions. 


MR. SPARKS: This _ provincialism 
needs to be watched, however. 


MR. LELAND: You remember that 
the idea of the professor in the clois- 
ter came out of the notion that they 
were of the world but not. a part of 
it, and that the college was located 
away from the centers of sin and the 
centers of the city so that they 
wouldn’t be a part of the life that 
might contaminate them. That pic- 
ture of the past is no longer true, of 
course. : 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: Right, for the 
simple reason that we have field trips, 
our student is part of the program 
that Mr. Sparks spoke about. He is 
constantly making contact with pat- 
terns on the outside, visiting indus- 
tries and cities, etc. ’ 


MR. LELAND: A short time ago I 
was reading the catalogue of Macales- 
ter College, an institution now in the 
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center of St. Paul, and I noticed that 
in one of their early catalogues was 
the statement that the president per- 
sonally or one of his professors would 
go to the railroad station and meet all 
the new students and escort them to 
the campus so that they would not 
have the opportunity to be tempted 
by the sins even in St. Paul. 


MR. CRONEIS: Contrast that with 
one of the lines developed by one of 
the great state universities recently 
to this effect: ‘‘Send your son or 
daughter to a very complex institu- 
tion so that they will be prepared for 
the complex and chaotic life which 
they will have to enter very soon.’’ 


Sensible in These Times? 


MR. McBURNEY: Does the kind of 
program which you gentlemen are 
sponsoring here—I take it~you are 
talking about the small, privately en- 
dowed liberal arts college—does that 
kind of program make sense in these 
critica] times? 


MR. LELAND: I think it makes a 
great deal of sense. Not only does 
the liberal arts college provide the 
most attractive education for the 
person himself in terms of breadth of 
culture and interest, but it also pro- 
vides the best possible foundation for 
a vocation or a profession. The typi- 
cal leading professions, law and med- 
icine, are built at the moment on a 
solid liberal arts foundation and pref- 
erably on four years of college work. 


MR. SPARKS: Many of the problems 
of the world are essentially techno- 
logical and specialized, but to cope 
with these world problems adequately 
means you have to get at it from the 
spiritual point of view, the moral and 
ethical and the political approach. 
This is an area in which the liberal 
arts college makes a contribution. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: May I say that 
we have been greatly pleased at the 
way the professional schools such as 
medicine, engineering and law, are 
requiring less of the professional sub- 
jects in the liberal arts college and 
more of the general liberal arts sub- 
jects with the stress on the humani- 
ties, literature, the social sciences. 


MR. CRONEIS: That is even true for 
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the graduate schools of business ad- 
ministration, and peculiarly enough, 
it is also true for the graduate schools 
in some of the specialized sciences. 
There has been a recent article by 
Knapp and Goodrich of Wesleyan 
University which shows that the top 
three per cent of the colleges in the 
nation in the production of scientists 
are surprisingly enough forty small 
liberal arts colleges, only six state 
schools and only four large private 
institutions. So, in the area of science 
of which you speak, Mr. Sparks, the 
cold fact of the record suggests that 
these small liberal arts colleges are 
doing the best job in the preparation 
of scientific men. 


‘Feeders for Advanced Study’ 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: The head of one 
of our leading national research 
foundations has recently endorsed 
what Mr. Croneis has just said; that 
the great feeders of graduate schools 
and the professional schools are the 
small liberal arts colleges, particular- 
ly in relationship to their per capita 
student population. 


MR. McBURNEY: You’ gentlemen 
speak very enthusiastically about the 
role of the liberal arts college in our 
society today, but just a bit defen- 
sively perhaps. Is this liberal arts 
education a kind of expensive luxury 
in these critical times? Mr. Sparks? 


MR. SPARKS: It is expensive, but 
not a luxury. I think it ought to be 
made clear that none of us in the 
liberal arts colleges would contend 
that the liberal arts route to maturity 
is the one and the only one available 
to able students. One of the great 
strengths of American education is 
that we have such a wide variety in 
our educational institutions and so 
many different environments in which 
a man can discover himself. 


MR. CRONEIS: But, Mr. Sparks, we 
do not have an expensive luxury in 
our liberal arts colleges. Really we 
provide the cheapest and perhaps the 
least appreciated of all of our coun- 
try’s necessities. I think it is true to 
say that we prepare for the masterful 
administration of the unforeseen, and 
it is somewhat easier to do that, I 
think, in a small, well integrated in- 
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stitution.than in a large complex one. 


MR. McBURNEY: Is there a trend 
away from these small liberal arts 
colleges? 


MR. SPARKS: I think there is both a 
flow and an ebb with perhaps more 
flow than ebb, but the trend isn’t all 
in one direction. There are many in- 
fluences that are bringing the small 
college into focus as compared with 
the large mass institution. 


MR. LELAND: I think the current 
enrollment figures for this year seem 
to indicate that there has been a 
slightly greater decline in enrollment 
in the colleges than in some of the 
professional schools, but it seems to 
me that that is one of the evidences 
of wartime hysteria and is only a 
temporary condition. 


MR. CRONEIS: That is partly true, 
Mr. Leland; also, because the high 
school classes this past year were 
quite small, and the larger classes of 
the past have been flowing through 
into the professional schools. 


Military Situation 

MR. SPARKS: There are many fac- 
tors that enter into that, of course, 
one of which is the military situation. 
By and large our military training 
units have been established on the 
campuses of large enrollment, and 
they have attracted a certain number 
of boys interested in military training 
at the time they are going through 
college. 


MR. McBURNEY: You think, then, 
this is not a long-time trend? 


MR. SPARKS: I think it is something 
we need to be aware of. Really, it is 
a spur on the part of the administra- 
tors of liberal education to let the 
public know more accurately and 
more aggressively what the merits of 
liberal arts training are. 


MR. LELAND: I think you find con- 
clusive proof of that if you look at 
the curriculum of the professional 
school. Either the student gets his 
liberal arts training in a liberal arts 
college, or where it is omitted in the 
entrance requirements to the profes- 
sional school, that school introduces 
liberal arts subjects in its own curric- 


ulum so that the quotient of liberal 
subject matter is increasing year by 
year. 


MR. CRONEIS: There is also some- 
thing of a flowage of students from 
large, complex schools, students who 
have been in professional curricula 
to the liberal arts college. I don’t 
feel as pessimistic as perhaps has 
been suggested here. JI think that 
the decline in enrollment in large 
schools is perhaps greater on the 
whole than in the small liberal arts 
college. 


MR. McBURNEY: You know, as we 
talk here as educators, it occurs to 
me we are using this phrase, ‘a 
liberal arts education’’ rather glibly. 
What is a liberal arts education, any- 
way? 


"Broadly Based Education’ 


MR. CRONEIS: Well, a liberal arts 
education is one which is broadly 
based and doesn’t pretend to specialize 
until the student is ready for spe- 
cialization. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: And as a result 
of it, it enables the student to draw 
on that background and meet situa- 
tions that come up with flexibility 
and adaptation and a great deal of 
confidence. In fact, some of our 
leaders in the technological field are 
stating that they would rather take 
a man with a good, general liberal 
arts education and indoctrinate him 
themselves in the intricacies of the 
details of the business, whether it is 
running a newspaper or anything else. 


MR. SPARKS: We have a way of say- 
ing at Wabash that the function of a 
liberal arts education is to acquaint 
a student, first, with his spiritual and 
cultural heritage; second, with the 
world in which he lives, and third, 
with a desire to use his life for the 
service of mankind. 


MR. LELAND: Fundamentally the 

liberal arts college is an educational 

institution whose curriculum is de- 

signed to embrace the largest possible 

share of the knowledge of the world 

“ approximately four short years of 
me. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: There is one 
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aspect here that Mr. Sparks has men- 
tioned. It applies to many of the 
small colleges. While there are uni- 
versal common denominators in all 
educational institutions, each has its 
Own personality and needs to culti- 
vate its own distinction and strength. 
~The church-related college, for ex- 
‘ample, possesses in its very concep- 
tion and organization a distinct pat- 
tern. In addition to the general 
public, it is also obligated to serve 
its own constituency. Religion not 
only has a definite place in the curric- 
ulum, but special efforts are made to 
cultivate an atmosphere conducive to 
loyalty, to high religious principles 
and practices. The church-related 
liberal arts college must not retreat 
from its original role. It must be 
rigid in its interpretation of religion. 


"Duality in System’ 


MR. SPARKS: Mr. Whitehouse is cer- 
tainly correct, but I think we ought 
to emphasize again and again that 
there is no feeling on the part of 
liberal arts colleges that they should 
be exclusive in the educational field. 
The thing that makes the American 
educational system strong is the 
duality in our system, the private in- 
stitution along with the tax supported 
institution. 


MR. McBURNEY: How are these 
private institutions supported? How 
do these small colleges carry on fi- 
nancially? 


MR. SPARKS: There are three nor- 
mal sources of income for the private 
college. The most important is that 
of tuition. At Wabash last year forty- 
three per cent of our total educational 
budget came from fees. The second 
largest source of income for most of 
our private institutions is the income 
from endowments. Last year at Wa- 
bash thirty-five per cent of our operat- 
ing costs came from income from 
endowments. Then the remainder, 
twenty-three per cent, came from 
gifts. The gifts arise from alumni, 
from friends of the college, from 
boards of trustees, from corporations 
and from any source. 


MR. CRONEIS: Perhaps you would 
like to hear some actual figures from 
the operation of Beloit. This past 
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year we had total. expenditures of 
$1,241,000, and that sum was arrived 
at through the income areas as fol- 
lows: $498,000 from tuition and fees; 
the area that President Sparks was 
just talking about, from endowment 
investments, $104,000; and from the 
operation of our auxiliary enterprises 
such as dormitories and commons, 
$513,000. . Then we also received 
$126,000 in gifts for current purposes, 
and in addition about $175,000 for capi- 
tal gifts. Now, this is a budget that 
would be rather similar for all schools 
of our type across the country. 


MR. McBURNEY: I was just going 
to ask that question. Is that the case? 
I have the impression that a good 
many of these smaller colleges live 
much closer to their tuition. 


Income from Endowment 


MR. SPARKS: Well, Beloit probably 
has a higher percentage of income 
from endowment than the average 
liberal arts college. So would Albion. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: Very much so. 
Our endowment is approximately 
$5 million and I think the three col- 
leges represented here are on a very 
high level-”. . . 


MR. SPARKS: Of course, 
pretty good! [Laughter] 


MR. CRONEIS: One of our difficulties 
in raising money is that we are 
pointed out as wealthy schools, though 
really we are very poor. 


MR. LELAND: All institutions are 
poor. They could use any given sum. 


MR. CRONEIS: That’s a good point. 


MR. LELAND: And they certainly 
need it. Northwestern receives about 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight per cent 
of its costs from fees and I think that 
the importance of that to the parents 
and to the students is considerable. 
Regardless of how much it costs a 
parent to send a student to college, 
we have a greater financial interest 
in his success than either the student 
or the parent. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: Right, 


MR. LELAND: And if they want to 
let them fritter away their time, we 
can’t -afford to. 


we are 
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MR. McBURNEY: Is this private edu- 
cation you gentlemen are discussing 
expensive education? Mr. Sparks? 


MR. SPARKS: Nationwide the private 
schools are spending on their educa- 
tional programs almost exactly per 
student what the public institutions 
are spending. 


MR. LELAND: But the incidence of 
that cost is somewhat different. 


MR. SPARKS: That is the difference. 


Public Institutions 


MR. LELAND: The private institu- 
tion has only its fees, its endowments 
and its subsidiary income to draw 
upon; whereas, the publicly supported 
institution has the entire tax dupli- 
cate, all the sources of public revenue 
and even the resources of public 
borrowing, if necessary, to help sup- 
port the cost of public higher educa- 
tion. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: In addition to 
the differential in tuition rate, as the 
result of drawing on the public tax 
reservoir, there is also a growing 
tendency to take extensive scholar- 
ship funds out of the tax budget. The 
private college has to get its scholar- 
ships solely from private enterprise. 


MR. SPARKS: Of course, that is off- 
set to a large extent by the increasing 
scholarship offering by the private 
schools. The American public is a 
very generous public. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: Correct. 


MR. CRONEIS: The American public 
is generous whether it wants to be or 
not in the tax support of these young 
men and women in the colleges and 
universities, because they provide 
about $500 per year per person in that 
support. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are talking 
about the tax-supported institutions? 


MR. CRONEIS: Yes, I am. 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, now, in open- 
ing this Northwestern University Re- 
viewing stand discussion, our announc- 
er referred, obliquely at least, to the 
crisis which some of these privately 
endowed institutions face. Was he 
extravagant in that question? Do you 


face a financial crisis in these insti- 
tutions, Mr. Sparks? 


MR. SPARKS: Well, we face prob- 
lems, but, then, I think private edu- 
cation throughout its total history in 
America has faced problems. I really 
don’t think it is any more difficult 
to raise money to operate Wabash 
College now than it was 119 years ago 
when it started. Our first president 
rode all over the Middlewest on 
horseback trying to get contributions 
to support Wabash College and, at 
least, I drive a Cadillac. 


MR. McBURNEY: And ride in an 
airplane occasionally. 


MR. SPARKS: Occasionally. 


Confidence in Future 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: May I say that 
our topic is what are the small col- 
leges facing. I think a more positive 
approach is how they are facing it. 
Some of us have tremendous confi- 
dence in the future of these private 
small colleges, and the giving of the 
last few years has been very signifi- 
cant testimony to that particular 
point. I think there is an arousal of 
public opinion to keep these private 
colleges alive in order to support the 
dual system which is native to the 
American soil, the dual system of 
education, and also because private 
enterprise, after all, is the source of 
their continuity. If private-enterprise 
fails, then, of course, the private 
colleges will become state institutions. 


MR. McBURNEY: I think everyone 
around this table shares that confi- 
dence, Mr. Whitehouse, and I am 
glad you put it precisely that way. 


MR. CRONEIS: I would take a mid- 
dle position. We have much to face 
that is serious, but we have confi- 
dence growing out of our very rich 
past. We feel, as Mr. Whitehouse has 
so well expressed it, that the coun- 
try simply is not going to let expire 
what is one of our fundamental sys- 
tems within this nation. In the first 
Beloit contract there was this inter- 
esting phrase: ‘‘Your salary will be 
$600 a year, if we can raise it.” I 
agree with Mr. Sparks that our work 
is a little easier these days than it 
was then. 
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MR. LELAND: “If we can raise it,’’ I 
think is the clue to the college of 
the future. However much we may 
have confidence in our ability in the 
future to do so, the task is becoming 
inereasingly difficult, what with 
higher costs due to the inflation and 
the decline of the value of the dollar, 
the increasing tax rates and their ef- 
fect upon philanthropy, and finally, 
the decline in the interest rates for 
the return of productive endowment. 
The problems from a financial stand- 
point are becoming more and more 
difficult each year. 


‘Private Enterprise Important' 


MR. WHITEHOUSE: May I say this: 
I think one of the dangers threatening 
the private college is the danger 
threatening private enterprise; name- 
ly, state socialism that draws levies 
from people to a point of confisca- 
tion and to the point of limiting initia- 
tive and adventure in private enter- 
prise. 


MR. SPARKS: I think both Dean Le- 
land and President Whitehouse have 
made good points, but from the op- 
timistic approach, businessmen par- 
ticularly are aware of this problem 
that faces education. I think one of 
the encouraging things that is happen- 
ing all over the country is the 
response of corporate business man- 
agement to this problem that faces 
business as well as education; the 
recognition that there is a common 
stake between private enterprise and 
private education. 


MR. CRONEIS: Mr. Sparks is entirely 
right. That trend is encouraging to 
all of us, but I still think that the 
American people do not really be- 
lieve in education which they describe 
as “The inculcation of the incompre- 
hensible into the ignorant by the in- 
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competent.’’ As a matter of fact, I 
fear for the state universities as much 
as I fear for the liberal arts col- 
leges. I have here some figures com- 
piled by the Central Association of 
Colleges and. Universities’. Business 
Officers for 486 schools and colleges 
and universities comprising about one 
million students in their enrollment 
in the middle states. Here are the 
salaries. I think the general public 
ought to know the average salary of 
the persons who serve the nation so 
well in those institutions. The deans 
averaged a grand total of $5,919. The 
full professors, $4,800; the associate 
professors slightly over $4,000; the 
assistant professor, $3,574, and the 
poor instructors, '$3;052.. 


MR. LELAND: I compiled some fig- 
ures on our faculty not long ago and 
in 1938: the average salary of a profes- 
sor was a little over $5,000. If we 
gave him the same purchasing power 
today as he had in 1939, we would 
have to pay him over $17,000 a year. 


"Universal Problem’ 


MR. SPARKS: These same problems, 
however, face individuals in every 
Occupation in our land, and one of 
the grand things that this type of ra- 
dio program is doing, Mr. McBurney, 
is to bring this problem and its acute- 
ness to the attention of the American 
people where the support has to come 
from. 


MR. WHITEHOUSE; I would like to 
express my own particular attitude 
here. We have profound respect for 
our public institutions and a great 
spirit of cooperation exists between 
us. We are fighting a common battle 
in terms of building a better civiliza- 
tion’. 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt but our time is up. 
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with faith and unity of purpose as to the mission of institutions of higher learning. 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin 37:259-62, My., ’51. “Size of Faculty and 
College Cost.” L. S$. WOODBURNE. 


“The heaviest cost in any educational institution is in faculty salaries.” 


Christian Century 68:399-401, Mr. 28, '51. “Manpower and the Colleges.” J. O. GROSS. 


“Experts on college enrollments predict that the next three years will be lean ones.” 


Christian Science Monitor Weekly Magazine Section p. 2, Dec. 17, ‘49. “College Costs 
Too Much.” 


“Rising expenses make task of education for all a difficult problem.” 


Colliers 125:16, Jan. 28, '50. “Are We Going to Junk Our Colleges.” B. FINE. 


Lack of finances in the college and the high cost of a college education are causing 
a crisis in the institutions of higher learning. 


Colliers 127:18-15, Je. 2, 51. “Big Business Must Help Our Colleges.” A. P. SLOAN, Jr. 


“Caught between rising costs, low endowment return and shrinking dollar value, 
one out of four schools is in the red.” 


October 21, 1951 | 


Educational Record 30-407-21, Oct., ’49. “Plight of the Private Colleges, and What 
to Do About It.” A. D. HENDERSON. 


An address centered around the factors which have adversely affected private col- 
_ leges and suggestions as to how the situation may be remedied. 


Federal Security Agency, Office of Education Bulletin 1950, No. 3. “Federal Govern- 
ment Funds for Education 1948-49 and 1949-50.” 


“The presentation of detailed information on Federal Government funds for 
education . . . Information has been gathered from many different Federal offices.” 


National Education Association Journal 40:323, My., '51. “Glance at Education.” C. A. 
QUATTLEBAUM and G. A. BARDEN. 


A “review of Federal educational activities and educational issues before Congress.” 


Saturday Review of Literature 34:7-8, Je. 23, ’51. “Our Colleges Are Losing Their 
Minds.” M. C. FAUGHT. : 


The demand for economic measures in college finances is causing a weakening of 
the colleges largest asset—its faculty. 


School and Society 74:135-9, Sep. 1, ’51. “Trends in Fees, Salaries, and Enrollments in 
497 Colleges and Universities.” C. HOFF. 


A xeport covering “. . . the seventh annual survey of enrollment trends, salary 
changes and student-fee schedules in colleges and universities of the entire United 
States.” 


Time 55:28-9, Je. 19, ’50. “Crisis in the Colleges: Can They Pay Their Way?” 


Rising operating costs and shortages of funds have made the position of colleges a 
desperate one. 


Time 57:86, Apr. 16, ’51. “New Crisis in the Colleges.” 


A brief but much to the point summary of the financial problems faced by small 
colleges. 


University of Chicago Round Table p. 1-12, Ap. 1, ’51. “Must Mobilization Destroy 
Higher Education.” P. H. DOUGLAS and OTHERS. 


A discussion of the effect the drafting of college-age persons will have on higher 
education. 
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18. 


VOLUME 


XV 

Who Should Be Drafted? 

Should the American People Reject 
Pay As You Go or Deficit Financing? 
Accidents—Childhood’s Greatest Health 
Hazard. 

Can We Curb Subversives Without 
Losing Our Freedoms? 

Do Rockets and Jets Mean a New Era 
in Air Travel? 
Has Christmas 
Significance? 

Is the United Nations the World’s 
Best Hope for Peace in 1951? 

How Should Christians Look at War? 
The Function of Criticism in a Na- 
tional Emergency. 

America’s Role in Southeast Asia. 
What Should the University: Stand 
For? 


Lost Its Religious 


VOLUME XVI 
The Author and Reader in Time of 
Crisis. 
The Alternatives in American For- 
eign Policy. 
The Small Investor: 
and Opportunities. 
What Are the Social Responsibilities 
of Scientists? 
Latin America in the World Crisis. 
Do We Face Critical Shortages? 
Population and Food Pressure in the 
Orient. 
What Fools These Mortals Be. 
How Much Can We Learn from 
History? 


His Problems 


Gr ye Ge PS 


Have You Read These Issues 


of the 
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Reviewing Stand? 


List of all available issues on request 


The Role of the Artist in a Techno- 
logical Society. 

Should College Students Be Drafted? 
Is World War III Inevitable? 

Are We Emotionally Prepared for 
Today’s World? 

Why Music? 

The Struggle for Oil in the Middle 
East. 

How Far Should We Go with Credit — 
Controls? 

Who Should Drive Automobiles? 
Can We Grow Old Gracefully? 
Does Advertising Provide A Better 
Way of Life? 

Can We Prevent Alcoholism? 

Can We Stop the Traffic in Narcotics? 
Teen-Agers Face Their Problems? 
What Does the American Heritage 
Mean? 

Are We Headed for Moral - Bank- 
ruptcy? 

Problems of a Changing Africa. 


VOLUME XVII 


What Are Other 
About Us? 

How Does Color Affect Our Lives? 
Do We Treat Our Convicts Right? 
The Truth About Hormones. 

What Will the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Mean? 


How Does Freedom of Information 
Affect You? 


Do We Still Face a Housing Shortage? 


Nations Saying 


8. Are We Winning the War of Words? 
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